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Loyalists  began  to  flee  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  and  Long 
Island  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the 
next  four  years.  During  this  period  also  there  were  a  few  flights  to 
Great  Britain,  Thomas  Dare,  tide  surveyor,  and  Duncan  Stewart, 
collector  of  customs,  both  in  the  port  of  New  London,  departing  for 
England  in  1776  and  1777,  respectively;  while  John  Saltmarsh  of 
Norwich,  glover  and  dyer,  went  to  Ireland  in  March,  1779,  after 
spending  two  years  with  the  British  fleet. ^  As  most  of  the  Connecticut 
Loyalists  lived  in  the  county  of  Fairfield,  where  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  its  strongest  hold,  it  was  from  this  region  that  the  large  majority 
of  flights  took  place,  the  shore  towns  of  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Fairfield, 
and  Stratford,  contributing  notable  numbers  of  refugees. 

The  vigilance  of  local  committees  of  safety  impelled  many  Tories 
to  cross  Long  Island  Sound  and  find  shelter  within  the  British  lines. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  on  Lloyd's  Neck,  opposite  the  islands  and 
coves  lying  between  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  shortly  after  the  British 
took  possession  of  New  York  in  September,  1776,  was  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Tories  of  Fairfield  County.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
region  between  the  two  towns  were  partly  Episcopalians  and  partly 
Quakers,  all  being  Loyalists  of  sufficient  devotion  to  afford  asylum 
and  supply  passage  to  those  wishing  to  cross  the  sound.  Walter 
Bates  of  Stamford,  who  was  early  driven  into  the  mountains  and 
forests  for  refuge  and  in  the  fall  of  1778  fled  to  Long  Island,  tells  us 
that  his  "three  brothers  and  hundreds  of  others  passed  by  night 
almost  continually  to  the  British  Garrison"  at  Lloyd's  Neck.  Some 
of  the  more  zealous  and  influential  of  these  refugees  were  promptly 
sent  back  with  commissions,  or  promises  of  commissions,  to  recruit 
men  for  the  Loyalist  corps  which  began  to  form  at  once.  Already 
by  the  opening  days  of  July,  1776,  Stephen  Hoit  of  Norwalk  had 
raised  a  full  company  for  Brigadier-General  Montfort  Browne's 
Prince  of  Wales  American  Volunteers,  and  according  to  his  sworn 
statement  before  the  Commissioners  of  Loyalist  Claims  some  years 

» Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Arch.,  Ont.,  Pt.  II,  1904,  1184,  1156,  1155. 
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later,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  over  300  men  for  this  corps 
alone,  having  obtained  their  promises  to  join  before  he  left  home. 
He  claimed  also  that  he  had  raised  500  others;  but  the  record  of  his 
testimony  is  so  brief  that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  geographical 
extent  of  his  activities  and  the  names  of  the  regiments  which  filled 
their  ranks  by  the  secret  and  dangerous  methods  of  such  agents  as  he. 
Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  of  Stratford  also  gathered  men  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  regiment,  thirty-three  recruits  being  the  number  claimed  by 
him ;  while  the  widow  of  Josiah  Wheeler  of  Fairfield  made  affirmation 
that  her  husband  had  raised  men  for  a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  corps, 
his  commission,  which  she  produced,  being  dated  April,  1777.^  Another 
inhabitant  of  Fairfield,  Joseph  Dickson,  identified  himself  with  the 
Queen's  Rangers,  a  Tory  regiment  in  which  his  brother  was  an  officer, 
and  for  which  he  secured  enlistments,  bringing  in  he  tells  us  "a  good 
many  men."  Redding,  a  centre  of  loyalism  lying  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  inland,  furnished  another  agent  for  this  corps  in  the  person  of 
John  Lyon,  who  obtained  twenty- two  recruits  for  it  in  Fairfield  County 
under  the  warrant  of  Colonel  Robert  Rogers,  as  he  relates. 

A  third  Loyalist  corps  which  drew  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  men  from  Connecticut  was  Colonel  Edmund  Fanning's  King's 
American  Regiment.  Fanning  was  a  native  of  Long  Island  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  who,  after  serving  for  some  years  in  an  official 
capacity  in  North  Carolina,  came  to  New  York  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  at  the  metrop- 
olis Fanning  proposed  to  raise  a  corps  of  provincials  in  support  of  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  aided  in  his  undertaking  by  liberal  subscriptions 
from  the  local  Tories,  those  of  New  York  City  giving  £2,000,  while 
the  sum  of  £500  was  subscribed  on  Staten  Island,  £310  in  King's 
County,  and  £219  in  the  town  of  Jamaica.  Receiving  his  commission 
before  the  end  of  the  year  (that  is,  on  December  11),  Fanning  was  busy 
securing  recruits  by  the  following  spring,  many  of  these  coming  from 
the  mainland  of  Connecticut.  We  get  a  suggestion  of  what  was  going 
on  in  an  old  document  dated  at  New  York,  April  27,  1779,  which  s  ates 
that  Thomas  Chapman  of  Stratford,  recruited  a  number  of  men  for 
the  King's  service  before  he  left  Connecticut,  and  brought  them  off 
with  him  early  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Captain  Chapman  and  his 
company  were  carried  across  the  sound  to  Long  Island  by  the  sloop 
Gull,  of  which  John  (or  Jonathan)  Ketchum  of  Norwalk  was  the 
master,  and  promptly  enlisted  in  the  King's  American  Regiment. 
Other  men  who  collected  Loyalists  for  this  corps  were  Captain  Peter 
Clements,  who  lived  at  the  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 

^Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Arch.,  Ont.,  Ft.  I,  1904,  209,  251,  238;  Bates,  Kingston  and 
The  Loyalists  of  1783  (pamphlet;  St.  John,  N.B.,  1889),  8. 
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brought  100  followers  to  New  York  from  his  neighborhood,  and  Captain 
Isaac  Atwood,  a  New  Jersey  Tory,  who  enlisted  a  troop  of  Light 
Dragoons.  The  recruiting  services  of  another  of  Fanning's  agents 
ended  in  the  tragedy  of  an  execution  for  high  treason.  In  1776 
Moses  Dunbar  of  Waterbury,  which  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  County  of  New  Haven,  fled  to  Long  Island.  Some  months  later 
he  was  induced  to  accept  a  captain's  commission  at  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Fanning,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose — 
according  to  his  own  account — of  removing  his  family  across  the 
Sound,  his  presence  was  divulged  to  the  authorities,  and  after  a  period 
of  imprisonment  and  trial  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Hartford,  he 
was  executed,  March  19,  1777,  not  only  for  enlisting  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  for  persuading  John  Adams  of  Farmington  and 
others  to  engage  in  levying  war  against  the  state.  That  the  fated 
Dunbar  was  not  the  only  citizen  of  Waterbury  who  joined  the  British 
finds  confirmation  in  the  list  of  68  names,  printed  in  histories  of  the 
town,  of  those  alleged  to  have  left  the  place  for  that  purpose.^ 

There  were,  of  course,  others  engaged  in  bringing  off  their  Tory 
associates  and  friends,  but  unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to  identify 
the  regiments  that  received  material  additions  through  their  efforts, 
though  we  know  that  an  occasional  man  from  Connecticut  found  his 
way  into  Wentworth's  Volunteers,  Sir  John  Johnson's  second  battalion, 
the  Royal  Guides  and  Pioneers,  the  Loyal  American  Rangers,  and 
other  corps.  These  were  doubtless  individual  enlistments  requiring 
the  labors  of  no  recruiting  officer.  How  many  of  the  following  named 
men  carried  on  their  activities  under  military  warrant  or  what  the 
effect  of  their  labors  in  swelling  regimental  rolls  is  unknown.  Daniel 
Smith  of  New  Milford,  Litchfield  County,  operated  under  a  warrant, 
or  commission,  during  the  winter  of  1776-77,  and  secured  ''a  good 
many";  John  McKee  of  Norwalk  and  Benjamin  Sealy  of  Stratford, 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  spiriting  away  fugitives,  and  got  themselves 
into  jail  by  their  illtimed  efforts;  John  Cable  of  Glastonbury,  whose 
vessel  on  the  sound  served  as  tender  to  the  British  ship  Swan  (Captain 
James  Ayscough),  supplied  transportation  to  Long  Island  on  occa- 
sion, while  Azariah  Pritchard  of  Derby,  operated  out  of  Milford  Bay, 
landing  not  less  than  160  persons  on  the  shores  opposite  up  to  May, 
1777,  when  he  escaped  into  Canada.  However,  Pritchard's  activities 
as  an  abductor  of  Loyalists  appear  not  to  have  ceased  with  his  flight, 

^  Raymond,  .Winslow  Papers,  48,  n.;  MS.  note-book  of  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond 
of  St.  John,  N.B.;  Sabine,  Am.  Loyalists,  1847,  281,  282;  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond's 
"Early  Days  of  Woodstock"  in  The  Dispatch  of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 
Bronson,  Hist,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Pond,  Tories  of  Chippeny  Hill,  56-60;  Conn. 
Quar.,   IV,  150,    151. 
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for,  after  engaging  in  the  secret  service  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  several  years,  he  raised  a  company  for  Major  Robert 
Rogers'  King's  Rangers,  a  corps  that  was  formed  in  178 1-82. ^ 

Aside  from  the  numerous  flights  induced  by  espionage  and  perse- 
cution and  the  far  larger  number  due  to  recruiting,  some  departures 
from  Connecticut  were  occasioned  by  Governor  Tryon's  incursions  in 
April,  1777,  and  July,  1779,  respectively.  On  the  former  of  these,  the 
invading  force  included  the  Prince  of  Wales  regiment,  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  Connecticut  men  at  the  time,  and  had  the  service  of , local 
guides  to  conduct  it  from  its  landing-place  at  Campo,  near  Norwalk, 
to  Danbury,  where  the  Americans  had  collected  a  magazine  of  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies.  Three  of  these  guides,  namely,  one  Jarvis, 
Ephraim  Deforest  of  Redding,  and  Eli  Benedict  of  Danbury,  either 
left  with  the  departing  host,  or  found  it  advisable  to  do  so  shortly 
after.  A  fourth  one,  Isaac  Wells  Shelton  of  Stratford,  was  ordered 
to  confine  himself  to  the  County  of  Hartford,  but  after  a  brief  season 
removed  to  Chippeny  Hill.  How  many  Loyalists  accompanied  Tryon's 
expedition  on  its  retreat  after  the  burning  of  Danbury  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  names  of  some  of  these  are  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Loyalist  Claims,  including  Isaac  Hoyt  and  Josiah 
Benedict  of  Danbury,  Joseph  Lyon  and  Ephraim  Tredwell  of  Fair- 
field, Benjamin  Burt  of  Ridgefield,  Jacob  Loder  of  Stamford,  and 
James  Gray,  Ensign  Samuel  Hawley  and  Israel  Rowland  of  Redding.^ 

Despite  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  May,  1777,  in  passing  a 
resolution  offering  pardon  to  those  who  would  return  to  their  duty, 
supplemented  by  proclamations  by  Governor  Trumbull  and  General 
Putnam,  Loyalists  continued  to  flee  from  Connecticut,  although  some, 
even  of  those  who  had  recently  departed  with  Tryon,  now  gained 
sufficient  courage  to  return.^  That  the  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  had  not  yet  ceased,  however,  appears  from  an  item  in  the 
Connecticut  Courant  of  June  6,  1777,  noting  that  a  sloop  bound  to  New 
York  had  been  seized  and  carried  to  Fairfield  with  several  Tory 
passengers  on  board  and  adding  that  thirteen  absconding  Tories  had 
been  found  on  three  other  captured  vessels.     A  little  over  a  fortnight 

iSec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Archives,  Ont.,  Pt.  II,  1904,  867;  Pt.  I,  209;  Pt.  II,  873, 
909;    Pt.  I,  349. 

2  Conn.  Quar.,  IV,  145;  Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Archives,  Ont.,  Pt.  I,  1904,  225,  282. 
186,  204;  Pt.  II,  850;  Pt.  I,  800;  Pt.  II,  828;  Pond,  Tories  of  Chippeny  Hill,  73; 
Grumman,  Rev.  Soldiers  of  Redding,  Conn.,  43,  52,  56,  183,  194. 

3  This  was  true  of  the  three  Redding  LoyaHsts,  Gray,  Hawley,  and  Rowland, 
who  reappeared  after  Putnam's  proclamation  of  November  17. 

Pub.  Records,  I,  254;  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1899,  289,  285. 
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later  (that  is,  on  June  22),  Brigadier-General  Montfort  Browne  wrote 
from  Flushing,  L.  I.,  to  Muster  Master  General  Edward  Winslow  that 
the  latter's  presence  was  much  wanted  at  Browne's  headquarters  in 
order  to  muster  about  eighty  or  ninety  men.  He  remarked  also  that 
it  was  possible  that  many  more  might  arrive  before  Winslow  should 
reach  Flushing,  as  "they  only  waited  for  Captain  Hoyt's  armed  sloop." 
This  is  probably  a  reference  to  Captain  Stephen  Hoit  of  Norwalk,  the 
substance  of  whose  affidavit  concerning  his  recruiting  activities  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  American  Volunteers  was  given  on  an  earlier  page. 
In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Winslow,  General  Browne 
applauded  the  spirited  conduct  of  a  company  of  gentlemen  that  was  on 
its  way  to  join  him  (some  of  whose  members  had  indeed  already  ar- 
rived), because,  being  persons  of  good  fortune,  they  had  declined  "any 
emolument  whatsoever"  fof  the  military  service  they  hoped  to  render. 
By  November  1,  1777,  Browne's  corps  numbered  470  officers  and  men, 
and  was  stationed  at  Kingsbridge,  New  York,  where  it  seems  to  have 
remained  until  transferred  to  Rhode  Island,  near  the  middle  of  June  of 
the  following  year.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months 
after  this  removal  its  headquarters  were  at  Conanicut,  and  here  it 
probably  continued  until  the  British  evacuated  Newport  in  October, 
1779.  Meantime,  the  corps  had  shrunk  considerably  from  the  number 
shown  in  its  first  enrollment.  By  the  muster  of  February  24  (1779), 
we  find  that  it  had  dwindled  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  men.^ 
Inasmuch  as  the  filling  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  regiment  is  said  to  have 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  male  population  of  Redding,  as  doubtless  on 
that  of  other  Loyalist  centres  in  western  Connecticut,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  selectmen  of  Redding  reported  in 
February,  1778,  that  forty-nine  Tories  in  that  town  had  "gone  over 
to  the  enemy .^" 

Like  the  Prince  of  Wales  Volunteers,  Fanning's  King's  American 
Regiment  was  at  Kingsbridge,  November  1,  1777,  when  it  numbered 
481  men,  its  maximum  strength  of  517  being  reached  nearly  six  months 
later.  It  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  doubtless  along  with  Browne's 
corps,  but  was  stationed  at  Newport  and  maintained  its  strength 
while  there  at  about  480  men.  On  June  16,  1779,  it  sailed  for  New 
York,  and  accompanied  Tryon's  last  expedition  to  Connecticut,  which 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  next  month.  This  expedition  was 
directed  against  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Green's  Farms  and  Norwalk, 
and  like  the  earlier  one,  was  piloted  by  tory  guides,  William  and 

^  MS.  Note-book  of  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Raymond  of  St.  John,  N.B.;  Raymond, 
Winslow  Papers,  Montfort  Browne  to  Edward  Winslow,  June  18,  1778. 
2  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1899,  278. 
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Thomas  Chandler,  sons  of  Joshua  Chandler  of  New  Haven,  two  broth- 
ers of  Amos  Botsford  of  the  same  town,  and  Daniel  Smith  of  New 
Milford,  serving  in  this  capacity.^  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
carries  all  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  truth,  and  which  one  would 
like  to  believe  to  be  true,  it  was  the  intercession  of  Colonel  Fanning, 
who  had  evidently  not  forgotten  his  college  days  in  New  Haven,  that 
induced  Tryon  to  withhold  the  torch  from  the  town.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  striking  fact  that  the  other  places  visited  by  the  enemy  did  not 
escape  consignment  to  the  flames.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  known  loyalty  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
college  town  did  not  save  them  from  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  King's 
troops.  This  fact  may  help  to  explain  the  slight  response  on  the  part 
of  New  Haven  Tories  to  the  proclamation  of  Tryon  and  his  naval 
colleague.  Sir  George  Collier,  in  offering  a  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  "against  the  distress  which  .  .  .  broods  over  all  your 
country."  The  only  families  that  left  the  town  with  the  British,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  were  those  of  Joshua  Chandler  and  Amos  Bots- 
ford (both  barristers),  and  that  of  Captain  Abiather  Camp  (a  mer- 
chant), while  either  then  or  soon  after  one  Ogden  and  his  family,  who 
kept  a  coffee  house,  were  compelled  to  depart,  on  account  of  the  un- 
popularity they  had  achieved  by  their  entertainment  of  British 
soldiers. 2 

When  Tryon  and  his  men  reached  Norwalk",  they  were  re-en- 
forced by  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists,  who  returned  with  the 
expedition  to  New  York,  some  With  their  families,  including  the  Rev. 
John  Sayre  of  Fairfield,  the  Rey..Jererniadb__Leaming,  D.D.,  of  Nor- 
walk, and  Jonathan  Ketchum,  a  tavern-keeper  of  the  same  place, 
together  with  the  latter 's  son,  Samuel,  and  his  household.' 

In  numerous  instances  throughout  the  period  of  flight,  fugitives 
could  not  thus  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them;  but  the 
authorities  were  not  averse  as  a  rule  to  granting  liberty  to  those  left 
behind  to  follow  husbands  and  fathers  within  the  British  lines.  For 
example,  the  famiHes  of  Nicholas  Brown  of  Hartford,  Asa  Church  of 
Danbury,  and  Azariah  Pritchard  of  Derby  received  such  permission 

^  MS.  Note-book  of  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Raymond,  St.  John,  N.B.;  Townshend, 
Brit.  Invasion  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  92-94;  Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Archives,  Ont.,  Pt. 
II,  1904,  785,  867. 

2  Townshend,  Brit.  Invasion  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  24;  Papers  of  New  Haven 
Colony  Hist.  Soc,  II,  52,  53,  59,  64,  79,  87;  Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Archives,  Pt.  I,  1904, 
80;    Pt.  II,  785;    Rev.  Characters  of  New  Haven,  36. 

«  Conn.  Quar.,  IV,  257,  261,  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan..,  1899,  290;  Townshend,  Brit. 
Invasion  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  42;  Sec.  Rep.,  Bur.  of  Archives,  Ont.,  Pt.  I,  1904, 
230.  231.  283. 
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shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  their  respective  heads.  In  the  case 
of  the  family  of  Ebenezer  Punderson,  a  merchant  of  Norjvich,  Conn., 
who  had  found  it  necesssry  to  flee  at  the  close  of  May,  1775,  (first, 
aboard  the  ship  Rose  at  Newport,  where  he  sojourned  four  months, 
then  to  Bostop  and  so  to  London  for  the  winter,  returning  to  New 
York  in  the  spring)  an  interval  of  three  and  a  half  years  elapsed  before 
the  members  of  this  dissevered  household  were  able  to  reunite.^ 

When  the  tide  of  war  moved  to  the  southward  in  1780,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  American  Volunteers  and  the  King's  American  Regiment 
together  with  other  Loyalist  corps,  moved  with  it.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  Volunteers  saw  service  in  South  Carolina  during  nearly  two 
years,  beginning  with  September  1st  of  the  year  named,  its  last  muster 
in  the  South  being  held  on  James  Island,  June  24,  1782,  when  the 
regiment  numbered  267  men.  The  King's  American  Regiment  was 
sent  with  General  Leslie  in  October,  1780,  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  consisted  at  the  time  of  eight  companies  of  infantry,  one  of 
light  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  light  dragoons,  the  total  strength 
being  over  450  men.  After  participating  in  several  battles  in  South 
Carolina,  the  corps  proceeded  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  it  re- 
mained in  garrison  until  the  summer  of  1782,  when  it  returned  to 
New  York,  and  encamped  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  last  muster  of  the  regiment  before  its  departure  for 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  (this  muster  taking  place  in  August,  1783),  shows 
that  it  had  dwindled  to  nearly  half  of  its  maximum  strength,  or  to  an 
enrollment  of  273  of  all  ranks — a  loss  of  130  members  since  its  final 
muster  at  Savannah  fourteen  months  before.^ 

Concerning  the  Queen's  Rangers,  which  contained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Connecticut  men  at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  much  more 
requires  to  be  said  in  order  to  trace  its  component  elements.  This 
corps  wa§  raised  by  Colonel  Robert  Rogers  of  Dunbarton,  N.H.,  who 
appears  to  have  openly  espoused  the  royal  side  early  in  1776.  His 
recruiting  operations  were  carried  on  "in  Connecticut  and  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,"  and  he  encouraged  enlistments  by  issuing  a  printed 

^  Mr.  Punderson's  Narrative,  Westminster,  1780,  8-10. 
Capt.  Abraham  De  Peyster  and  his  Grenadier  Company  of  the  King's  American 
Regiment  had  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  from  Newport  against  New 
Bedford,  Conn.,  and  Falmouth,  Mass.,  at  the  end  of  March,  1779,  and  in  the  second 
attempt  on  New  Bedford  on  May  14.  Just  what  share  it  may  have  had  in  the 
capture  of  various  prizes,  besides  a  large  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  following 
June  and  September,  we  do  not  know.  (MS.  Note-book  of  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Ray- 
mond of  St.  John,  N.B.;  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  46,  47.) 

2  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond's  "Early  Days  of  Woodstock,"  in  the  Dispatch  of  Wood- 
stock, N.B.,  Jan.  23,  1907;  MS.  abstracts  of  Col.  Edward  Winslow's  Muster  Rolls, 
by  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond. 
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circular  in  which  he  promised  the  prospective  members  of  his  com- 
mand "their  proportion  of  all  rebel  lands,  etc."  The  first  muster  of 
the  corps  was  held  on  Staten  Island  in  August,  1776,  by  Colonel 
Edward  Winslow.  For  a  while  Rogers  and  his  regiment  were  sta- 
tioned at  an  outpost  near  Marroneck,  the  strength  of  the  organization 
attaining  a  maximum  of  over  400  men  under  its  first  commander,  but 
hardships  and  neglect  greatly  reduced  this  number  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  and  Rogers  left  for  England,  apparently  on  sick  leave.  The 
command  now  passed  to  Colonel  French,  and  soon  after  to  Major 
James  Weymyss,  who  resigned  in  the  middle  of  October,  1777,  when 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  formerly  captain  of  the  grenadier  company  of 
the  40th  Regiment,  became  major  commandant  by  Sir  William  Howe's 
appointment.^ 

At  this  time  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  encamped  with  the  British 
army  at  German  town,  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  army  in  Philadelphia,  the  Rangers,  according  to  Simcoe,  were 
"augmented  with  nearly  an  hundred  men  who  had  been  enlisted  by 
Capt.  (John  Ferdinand  Dalziel)  Smyth  during  the  various  marches 
from  the  landing  of  the  army  in  the  Chesapeake  to  this  period" 
(October  23).  The  actual  number  of  this  accession  is  shown  by  the 
Muster  Rolls  to  have  been  61  men,  besides  Smyth  and  Lieutenant 
James  Murray.  On  November  1st,  the  corps  was  again  mustered, 
when  it  numbered  384  men.  Considerable  changes  were  also  effected 
at  this  time  in  the  list  of  officers,  the  earlier  ones  being  superseded  by 
"many  gentlemen  of  the  Southern  colonies  who  had  joined  Lord  Dun- 
more  and  distinguished  themselves  under  his  orders."  The  regiment 
profited  also  by  the  addition  of  some  volunteres  from  the  army  itself. 
The  accession  of  Captain  Smyth's  company  increased  the  regiment  to 
eleven  companies,  which  were  now  equalized  by  distributing  Smyth's 
men  among  the  others,  while  the  eleventh  was  formed  of  Highlanders 
including  several  Scotchmen  from  North  Carolina.  Toward  the  end 
of  1777  the  mounted  men  in  the  regiment  were  organized  into  a  troop 
of  Hussars,  which  in  the  following  February  numbered  30.  The  muster 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  December  showed  a  total  of  533  officers 
and  men  in  the  corps,  or  an  increase  of  at  least  222  since  the  arrival  of 
Simcoe  and  his  men  in  Philadelphia.  This  notable  increase  was  in 
part  attributed  by  the  commander  to  "a  very  great  desertion  from 
Washington's  army  this  winter."  That  Simcoe's  own  force  suffered 
severely  during  the  months  immediately  following,  whether  from 
casualties  or  desertion,  is  indicated  by  his  statement  that  in  March 
(1778)  it  consisted  only  of  "about  270,  rank  and  file,  and  30  cavalry." 

1  Sabine,  Am.  Loyalists,  1847,  576,  578;   Simcoe's  Journal,  1843,  18,  vii;   Rev. 
W,  O.  Raymond's   Note-book   (unpublished). 
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However,  this  decrease  was  largely  offset  by  the  support  given  the 
Queen's  Rangers  by  Captain  Thomas  Sandford  and  his  troop  of  Bucks 
County  Light  Dragoons,  who  at  this  time  "considered  themselves 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe's  protection,"  and  by  the  co-opera- 
tion between  Simcoe's  regiment  and  another  local  troop  of  pro- 
vincials, the  Philadelphia  Light  Dragoons,  numbering  over  100  men 
led  by  Captain  Richard  Hovenden  and  Captain  Jacob  James. ^ 

On  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  the  Queen's 
Rangers  crossed  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  June  17,  1778,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  Allentown  were  accompanied  by  many  refugees,  who, 
Simcoe  says,  served  him  as  guides.  On  July  5th,  the  corps  was  trans- 
ported from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York,  and  Simcoe  boasts  that  it  had 
experienced  no  desertions  during  the  march  across  New  Jersey. 
Ten  days  later  it  encamped  near  Kingsbridge,  and  here  its  numbers 
mounted  again  by  the  accession  of  the  troops  of  Hovenden,  James,  and 
Sandford.  Hence,  the  muster  of  August  24,  which  was  taken  at  Kings- 
bridge,  shows  the  strength  of  the  corps  as  448  men,  among  whom  un- 
doubtedly the  Connecticut  Loyalists  formed  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  at  the  beginning.  Although  about  three  weeks  before  the  muster, 
Hovenden  and  James'  troop  (the  Philadelphia  Light  Dragoons) 
was  transferred  to  the  British  Legion,  Simcoe  remained  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  of  that  organization  for  the  time  being,  and  in  command 
also  of  Lieutenant  Austrias  Emerick's  corps  of  Chasseurs,  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of  Loyalists.  On  November  19th  the 
Queen's  Rangers  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Oyster  Bay.  It  was 
evidently  at  this  time  that  an  effort  was  made  to  augment  the  troop 
of  Hussars  to  a  membership  of  50  or  more,  for  the  officers  of  the  Rangers 
subscribed  liberally  to  a  recruiting  fund,  and  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  offering  a  bounty  of  forty  guin- 
eas each  to  "all  aspiring  heroes"  who  would  join  the  troop,  and  of  two 
guineas  to  any  person  bringing  in  a  recruit  to  Cornet  Spencer  at  No. 
1033  Water  Street,  or  at  Hewitt's  tavern,  New  York.^ 

At  the  muster  of  February  24,  1779,  the  regiment  numbered  449 
men,  but  when  it  left  Oyster  Bay  to  return  to  Kingsbridge,  May  18, 
its  enrollment  had  fallen  to  "360  rank  and  file,"  according  to  Simcoe, 
evidently  through  its  activities  in  New  Jersey.  Early  in  August 
Captain  Frederick  de  Diemar's  troop  of  German  Hussars  was  added 
to  the  corps,  while  the  Bucks  County  Light  Dragoons  were  continued 
as  a  part  of  Simcoe's  command  "until  further  orders."     The  corps 

1  Simcoe's  Journal,  17,  18,  20,  32,  37,  47,  55,  58,  153,  156;  MS.  Muster  Rolls  of 
Col.  Edward  Winslow  (in  possession  of  the  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  St.  John,  N.  B.);  Ab- 
stracts from  the  Muster  Rolls  by  Rev.  W.  O.,  Raymond  (unpublished). 

2  Simcoe's  Journal,  62,  66,  74,  76,  79,  80,  96,  vii,  viii. 
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was  strengthened  again  in  the  middle  of  January,  1780,  by  the  addition 
of  "a  great  many  recruits,"  who  deserted  from  an  American  force  that 
invaded  Staten  Island  from  the  Jerseys  under  Lord  Sterling.  Some  of 
these  deserters,  Simcoe  tells  us,  had  enlisted  with  the  enemy  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  imprisonment,  and  now  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  their  old  companions.  The  result  of  these  acces- 
sions is  apparent  in  the  next  muster,  which  was  held  on  Staten  Island, 
March  24,  and  showed  an  enrollment  of  595  men.^ 

Early  in  April  the  Rangers'  infantry  sailed,  along  with  the  Hessian 
regiment  of  Ditforth,  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  American  Volunteers,  to  join  the  British  before  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  It  arrived  at  its  destination,  April  21,  numbering 
400  rank  and  file.  After  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  King's 
troops  it  re-embarked  for  Richmond  Redoubts  on  Staten  Island,  reach- 
ing its  quarters,  June  21.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month  it  was 
joined  by  the  Hussars  and  a  hundred  more  of  its  cavalry,  and  then 
(August  23)  proceeded  once  more  to  Oyster  Bay,  where  it  was  aug- 
mented by  three  troops  of  Dragoons  under  the  command  of  Captains 
John  Saunders,  David  Shank,  and  Thomas  Joseph  Cooke.  These 
troops,  together  with  the  Hussars  (now  increased  to  seventy-eight 
men),  the  German  Hussars,  and  the  Bucks  County  Light  Dragoons, 
are  all  included  in  the  muster  of  August  24,  which  shows  their  com- 
bined membership  to  have  been  at  that  time  288  men,  while  the 
strength  of  the  eleven  infantry  companies  was  501  men,  and  the 
number  of  officers  was  eighty-five,  making  a  total  of  874. 

On  October  8,  Captain  Saunders'  troop,  which  numbered  only 
sixteen  men,  was  detached  to  accompany  General  Leslie  to  Virginia, 
of  which  Saunders  was  a  native,  and  where  he  expected  to  complete 
his  company.  Two  and  a  half  months  later  this  detachment  was 
followed  by  Simcoe  and  the  Rangers  on  an  expedition  to  the  same  state 
under  Arnold's  command,  but  Captain  Cooke  was  permitted  to  re- 
main in  New  York  to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  Dragoons.  The  hardships 
of  this  expedition  told  heavily  on  Simcoe  and  his  men,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  by  the  early  days  of  June,  1781,  the  corps  had  "scarcely 
more  than  200  infantry  and  100  cavalry  fit  for  duty,"  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  found  it  necessary  to  order  Captain  Hutchinson  and  the 
71st  Regiment  (200  rank  and  file)  to  join  Simcoe.  At  the  capitulation 
of  Yorktown,  October  19,  ten  infantry  companies  and  three  troops  of 
cavalry  of  the  Rangers  were  involved.  A  muster  taken  two  months 
later  showed  282  members  of  the  corps,  besides  officers,  detained  in  the 
victors*  camps  at  Frederickstown,  Fredericksburg,  Winchester,  and 

1  MS.  Muster  Rolls  of  Col.  Edward  Winslow;    Abstracts  from  the  Muster  Rolls 
by  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond;  Simcoe's  Journal,  100,  107,  121,  128. 
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Little  York,  Virginia.^  By  one  of  the  articles  of  surrender  the  Bonetta 
ship-of-war  had  been  left  at  the  disposal  of  Cornwallis,  who  sent  Colonel 
Simcoe  aboard  and  with  him  as  many  Rangers  and  men  of  other 
Loyalist  corps  of  those  remaining  within  the  lines  as  the  vessel  could 
hold.  On  their  arrival  at  New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  permitted 
Simcoe  to  sail  for  England,  while  the  part  of  the  regiment  that  had 
come  in  the  Bonetta  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Saunders,  who  had  just  returned  from  Charleston.  Of  those. held  as 
prisoners  in  the  South  a  large  number  soon  escaped,  and  made  their 
way  safely  to  New  York.  At  a  muster  of  February  24,  1782,  the 
infantry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  was  credited  with  342  persons,  the 
cavalry  with  236,  or  together  578.  That  these  figures  included  the 
women  and  children  is  shown  by  the  authorization  issued  to  Colonel 
Edward  Winslow,  April  15,  1783,  by  Major  R.  -Armstrong  of  the 
corps  to  obtain  grants  and  locate  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  Rangers, 
agreeable  to  a  return,  or  enumeration,  of  575  persons,  of  whom  305 
were  privates,  sixty,  women,  and  seventy,  children.  However,  accord- 
ing to  the  muster  held  only  nine  days  later  (April  24),  the  total  number 
had  dropped  to  448,  280  of  these  being  connected  with  the  infantry 
and  168  with  the  cavalry.^  The  sudden  decline  in  numbers  of  the 
Queen's  Rangers  and  the  King's  American  Regiment  before  the 
Loyalist  corps  left  New  York  for  Nova  Scotia  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  preferred  to  take  their  discharge  and  run  the  risk  of  remain- 
ing in  the  States  were  permitted  to  do  so,  while  many  of  the  officers 
hastened  to  England,  once  hostilities  had  ceased,  to  urge  their  claims 
for  half-pay  and  seek  compensation  from  the  government  for  their 
losses  in  the  war.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  numerous  American 
provincial  regiments  experienced  similar  drops  in  numbers. 

Meantime,  a  community  of  refugees  chiefly  from  Connecticut, 
but  with  smaller  groups  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Dutchess  County  in  New  York  State,  had  grown  up  on  Eaton's 
Neck,  Long  Island,  a  little  eastward  of  Lloyd's  Neck.     Walter  Bates 

^  Captain  Saunders'  troop  and  the  Bucks  County  Light  Dragoons  did  not  share 
in  the  capitulation,  because  they  were  on  duty  during  this  period  at  the  Quarter 
House,  South  Carolina,  and  the  German  Hussars  are  not  mentioned  as  having  been 
present  at  Yorktown.  At  the  muster  of  December  24,  1781,  Saunders'  troop  num- 
bered twenty-three  and  the  Bucks  County  troop,  fifty-one.  The  last  figures  avail- 
able for  the  German  Hussars  date  back  a  year  earlier,  when  this  troop  was  at  New 
York  and  numbered  sixty-four  men. 

2  Simcoe's  Journal,  138,  143,  149,  150,  153,  159,  212,  252,  254,  255;  MS.  Muster 
Rolls  of  Colonel  Edward  Winslow;  Abstracts  of  the  Muster  Rolls  by  Rev.  W.  O. 
Raymond  (unpublished;)  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  120,  n.;  Rev.  W.  O.  Ray- 
mond's "Early  Days  of  Woodstock"  in  The  Dispatch  of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  Jan.  23, 
1907. 
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of  Stamford,  who  began  to  teach  a  school  there  in  the  autumn  of  1781, 
says  that  this  community  was  composed  of  Loyalists,  most  of  whom 
were  "churchmen  from  Connecticut."  Refugee  clergymen  occasion- 
ally visited  this  settlement  to  hold  divine  service  on  Sundays.  Some 
of  the  refugees  rented  the  property  of  John  Sloss  Hobart,  a  revolu- 
tionist, and,  locating  on  it,  undertook  to  support  their  families  by 
honest  industry,  but  complained  early  in  January,  1782,  to  Lieutenant- 
General  James  Robertson  at  New  York,  that  they  found  themselves 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors  by  the  depredations 
of  the  crews  of  the  armed  vessels  stationed  in  Huntington  Bay  for 
their  protection.^ 

In  April,  1783,  the  Reverend  John  Sayre,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  since  his  flight  from  Fairfield  in  1779, 
came  to  Eaton's  Neck  to  conduct  public  worship,  and  at  the  same 
time  inform  the  refugee  community  that  the  King  would  grant  lands 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  all  Loyalists  who  wished  to  settle  there,  besides 
providing  by  similar  grants  for  the  support  of  churches  and  schools  in 
localities  thus  peopled,  and  would  supply  the  ships  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  emigrating  Loyalists.  Mr.  Bates  at  once  procured  a 
copy  of  the  royal  proposals  from  Huntington,  and  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  local  refugees  it  was  agreed  by  all  present  to  take  advantage  of 
the  terms  offered  by  removing  and  settling  together  in  the  wilderness 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  the  little  colony  on  Eaton's  Neck  embarked  on  the 
transport  Union,  Consett  Wilson,  master,  at  Huntington  Bay,  April 
11th  to  16th,  and,  sailing  by  way  of  the  East  River  to  New  York, 
joined  nineteen  other  transports,  which  were  also  filled  with  American 
exiles.  On  April  26,  this  fleet  proceeded  on  its  voyage  for  the  River 
St.  John  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  A  fortnight 
later  the  Union,  leading  the  fleet,  arrived  at  Partridge  Island,  and  the 
next  day  was  moored  in  the  harbour  of  the  St.  John,  but  the  company 
remained  comfortably  aboard  until  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
should  be  explored  for  a  suitable  location.  This  task  was  entrusted  to 
David  Pickett,  Israel  Hait,  Silas  Raymond,  and  several  others,  who, 
after  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  up  the  St.  John  and  a  visit  to  Belleisle 
Bay,  recommended  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Kingston,  of  which 
they  were  to  become  the  founders.  The  company  now  disembarked 
from  the  good  ship  Union,  bade  farewell  to  Captain  Wilson  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  consideration,  transferred  themselves  and 
their  baggage  on  board  a  small  sloop,  and  after  a  day's  sail  arrived  at 
Belleisle  Bay  before  sunset.  The  list  or  '.'manifest"  of  the  Union's 
passengers,  which  is  still  extant,  shows  that  of  the  210  persons  specified 
1  Bates,  Kingston  and  the  Loyalists  of  1783,  8-10. 
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therein,  118  were  from  Connecticut,  twenty-nine  from  Rhode  Island, 
twenty  from  Massachusetts,  twenty-two  from  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  eight  from  New  Jersey,  three  from  Long  Island,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  Of  those  from  Connecticut,  Stamford  furnished 
thirty-eight,  Norwalk  thirty-four,  Reading  fourteen,  Stratford  nine, 
New  Haven  seven,  Fairfield  four,  Milford  and  Danbury  two  each, 
while  New  Milford,  Killingsworth,  and  Newtown  are  credited  with 
one  each.  Five  are  indefinitely  assigned  to  "Connecticut."  The 
occupations  of  the  men  of  the  party,  which  also  appear  in  the  manifest 
were  well  adapted  for  the  pioneer  work  they  had  undertaken;  more 
than  half  of  them  were  farmers,  and  there  was  also  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  carpenters  and  shoemakers.  In  addition  there  were  two  black- 
smiths, a  refiner  of  iron,  a  wheelwright,  a  cooper,  a  joiner,  a  mason, 
a  weaver,  a  seaman,  and  an  attorney-at-law.^ 

Mr.  Bates  tells  us  that  when  the  women  and  children  set  eyes  on 
the  unbroken  wilderness  at  Belleisle  Bay  they  "did  not  refrain  from 
tears."  Most  of  the  company  spent  the  night  on  the  sloop  which, 
after  landing  had  been  effected  the  next  morning,  took  Its  departure. 
Then  came  the  labor  of  setting  up  a  sufficient  number  of  tents  to  fur- 
nish shelter  for  all.  This  was  accomplished  the  first' day.  On  the 
second  the  settlers  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  ten  canoes  filled 
with  Indians  of  the  MImac  tribe,  but  the  visit  proved  to  be  a  friendly 
one,  the  spokesman  of  the  Mimacs  greeting  the  whites  with  the  generous 
and  readily  understood  remark,  "We  all  one  brother."  Convincing 
force  was  given  this  crisp  Introduction  by  liberal  presents  of  moose 
meat,  which  the  little  colony  in  the  wilderness  received  with  gratitude. 
In  July  Frederick  Hauser  was  commissioned  to  survey  the  new  settle- 
ment, according  to  the  desires  of  its  Inhabitants.  As  a  base  for  his 
operations  a  site  was  designated  for  a  church  and  school-house,  from 
which  a  series  of  twenty-two  lots  were  laid  out  on  either  side  of  a  road 
that  was  made  six  rods  wide.  It  was  agreed  that  the  land  for  the  school- 
house  and  church  should  comprise  four  acres,  one  each  from  the 
adjacent  corners  of  the  first  four  lots;  that  lot  No.  1  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  should  be  reserved  for  a  parsonage,  and  that  the  water 
privileges  should  be  accorded  to  those  who  would  engage  to  erect  a 
grist  mill  and  supply  the  sawn  lumber  for  the  two  structures  to  be 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  road.  After  these  provisions  had  been 
specified  the  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  men  at  once  set  to  work  clearing 
spaces  for  building  and  laying  up  their  log  houses.  By  November, 
seventeen  of  these  rude  structures  had  been  erected  and  covered  with 

1  Bates,  Kingston  and  the  Loyalists  of  1783,  10-13;  Lawrence,  Foot-Prints,  or 
Incidents  in  the  Early  Hist,  of  N.  B.,  4;  Jack,  Centennial  Prize  Essay  on  the  Hist, 
of  the  City  and  County  of  St.  John,  63. 
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bark,  and  the  new  community,  thus  housed,  was  able  to  pass  the  winter 
in  contentment  and  even  in  some  degree  of  comfort.^ 

On  the  day  after  Easter  in  the  following  spring  the  settlement 
elected  its  first  church  wardens  and  vestrymen,  and  was  permitted  for 
a  time  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  Reverend  John  Beardsley, 
formerly  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  who  had  arrived  in  the  previous 
autumn  with  Colonel  Beverley  Robinson's  Loyal  American  Regiment, 
of  which  he  had  been  chaplain.  But  in  1786  Mr.  Beardsley  was  trans- 
ferred to  Maugerville  on  the  death  of  the  Reverend  John  Sayre,  and 
remained  there  until  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Kingston  to  spend  the.  remainder  of  his  days.  Religious 
worship  continued  to  be  held  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  parishioners, 
but  without  a  regular  clergyman,  until  July,  1787,  when  the  Reverend 
James  Scovil  came  from  Connecticut,  and  was  granted  the  parsonage 
lot,  while  the  four  acres  for  the  church  and  school  were  at  length 
transferred  to  the  parish  for  its  use.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
summer  of  1789  that  an  edifice  which  was  named  Trinity  Church,  was 
erected  in  Kingston,  the  money  for  this  purpose  being  provided  partly 
by  local  subscription  and  partly  by  a  liberal  donation  from  the  govern- 
ment. In  1803  the  Reverend  Elias  Scovil  was  employed  to  serve  as 
assistant  rector  under  his  father,  who  had  already  become  somewhat 
infirm,  although  the  latter  remained  in  charge  of  Kingston  Parish 
until  his  death  in  December,  1808.  Already  Trinity  Church  had 
acquired  a  steeple,  though  it  had  to  wait  for  two  years  longer  before 
it  could  boast  the  possession  of  a  stove.  Its  bell  came  as  a  gift  from 
some  gentlemen  in  St.  John  in  1813.  However,  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  these  adjuncts  and  conveniences  did  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  congregation,  for  257  persons  were  confirmed  at  Trinity 
by  Bishop  Charles  Inglis,  when  he  visited  Kingston  at  the  close  of 
July,  1809.2 

A  month  before  the  founders  of  Kingston  sailed  from  Huntington 
Bay  the  commanding  officers  of  fourteen  of  the  principal  Loyalist 
regiments,  including  the  Queen's  Rangers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Ameri- 
can Volunteers,  and  the  King's  American  Regiment,  presented  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York  (March  14,  1783),  urging 
that  grants  of  land  in  some  of  the  royal  American  provinces  be  given 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  their  commands,  together  with  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  settle  thereon,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had  served 
the  British  cause  in  arms  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  States.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  officers  be  granted  half-pay.  This  me- 
morial received  Carleton 's  ready  endorsement,  and  its  recommenda- 

*  Bates,  Kingston  and  the  Loyalists  of  1783,  11,  13. 
2  lud.,  13-17. 
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tions  were  soon  carried  into  effect.  In  August  royal  instructions  ar- 
rived at  New  York  looking  to  the  disbanding  of  the  provincial  corps, 
in  which  it  was  provided  that  all  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
who  desired  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia  (of  which  New  Brunswick  then 
formed  a  part)  should  receive  lands  in  the  proportion  of  200  acres  for 
each  non-commissioned  officer  and  100  acres  for  each  private  soldier, 
exclusive  of  smaller  grants  for  the  members  of  their  families.  The 
commissioned  officers  were  promised  grants  according  to  their  rank 
and  half-pay  on  the  disbandment  of  their  regiments.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  previous  April,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward 
Winslow,  Isaac  Allen,  Stephen  De  Lancey,  and  Major  Thomas  Bar- 
clay had  been  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  to  explore  and  locate  lands  for  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  determination  of  the  place  of  settlement 
appears  to  have  rested  chiefly  with  Colonel  Winslow,  and  extended 
up  the  River  St.  John  from  St.  Ann's  Point  (Fredericton)  as  far  prob- 
ably as  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique.  Before  the  end  of  July  the  explor- 
ing party  had  returned  from  its  mission,  and  Winslow  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  all  were  "delighted  beyond  expression"  with  the  region 
they  had  visited.^ 

On  September  12,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  issued  an  order  at  New  York 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Hewlett  of  De  Lancey's  3rd  Battalion 
to  assume  command  of  a  number  of  provincial  corps,  including  those 
in  which  the  Connecticut  Tories  had  chiefly  enlisted,  accompany  them 
to  the  River  St.  John,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  get  them 
promptly  to  the  locations  allotted  for  their  settlement.  During  the 
preceding  summer  most  of  the  Loyalist  regiments  had  been  encamped 
on  Long  Island,  not  far  from  Brooklyn.  Their  numbers  were  now 
considerably  reduced,  not  only  on  account  of  the  casualties  of  the 
service  through  which  they  had  passed,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
fact,  previously  noted,  that  many  took  their  discharge  at  this  time 
in  order  to  return  to  their  old  neighborhoods,  despite  the  risk  of  finding 
themselves  unwelcome,  or  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  As  Con- 
necticut, unlike  most  of  the  other  states,  stood  ready  to  pardon  those 
of  its  exiled  inhabitants  who  were  prepared  to  resume  the  duties  of 
citizenship  under  the  new  conditions,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them 
now  sought  her  shores.  Consequently,  when  the  regiments  sailed 
for  the  River  St.  John,  September  15,  they  numbered  only  about 
one-fourth  of  their  former  strength.  From  the  figures  reported 'to 
the  British  commissary's  office  in  New  York  it  appears  that  up  to 

1  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  Sen  III,  Vol.  IX  (1915)  101;  Rev.  W.  O.  Ray- 
mond's article  on  "Early  Days  of  Woodstock"  in  The  Dispatch  of  Woodstock, 
N.B.,  Nov.  21,  1906. 

^  Ibid.,  Nov.  21,  28,  1906. 
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October  12,  1783,  3,396  persons  connected  with  the  LoyaHst  regi- 
ments had  embarked  for  the  St.  John,  namely,  1,826  men,  563  women, 
696  children,  and  311  servants.  A  few  others  left  New  York  later 
in  the  season.^ 

The  fleet  of  transports  on  which  Colonel  Hewlett  embarked  with 
the  fourteen  regiments  under  his  command,  besides  detachments  of 
two  others,  did  not  reach  the  St.  John  until  September  27,  the  Esther 
arriving  several  days  later  through  her  failure  to  keep  to  her  course. 
The  Martha,  another  vessel  of  the  fleet,  was  wrecked  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  afterwards  known  as  "Soldiers'  Ledge,"  off  the  Seal  Islands, 
and  only  seventy-five  of  her  174  passengers  were  saved.  These 
included  a  corps  of  the  Maryland  Loyalists  and  part  of  Colonel  Hew- 
lett's battalion.  At  the  end  of  September  the  troops  disembarked  and 
encamped  above  the  Falls.  By  the  13th  of  the  following  month  they 
were  disbanded,  and  began  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  speedily  as  the 
lack  of  small  craft  would  admit.  Among  these  were  many  men  of  the 
King's  American  Regiment  who,  together  with  their  associates  of  other 
corps,  passed  a  distressing  winter  at  St.  Anns.  Some,  however, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  shelter  in  the  hospitable  homes  of 
pioneer  settlers  along  the  river.  But  the  majority  remained  at  Parr 
Town  (St.  John)  until  the  following  spring,  and  not  a  few  drew  lots 
here,  including  some  of  the  Queen's  Rangers.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
regiment  was  not  disbanded  until  October  10,  1783,  and  wisely  chose 
to  spend  the  ensuing  months  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  great  distance  of  their  tract. 
Captain  Stephen  Hoit  and  other  officers  of  this  corps  built  houses  in 
Carleton  (now  West  St.  John),  and  were  evidently  still  there  when 
they  presented  a  memorial  to  Governor  Carleton  in  December,  1784. 
However,  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  among  these  officers  had  been 
freely  expressed  in  private  correspondence  previously,  one  of  their 
number,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gabriel  De  Veber,  writing  from  Parr 
Town  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  memorial  that  he  was  alto- 
gether discouraged  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  land  drawn  by  his 
regiment,  and  would  think  himself  highly  culpable  if  he  did  not  try  to 
settle  nearer  the  metropolis,  or  some  other  place,  where  he  might  edu- 
cate his  numerous  family.  That  conditions  at  Parr  Town,  the  "metrop- 
olis" to  which  Colonel  De  Veber  referred,  were  bad  enough  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend  John  Sayre  who,  arriving  in 
1783,  was  distressed  at  the  multitudes  utterly  unsettled,  many  of  them 


^  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond's  article  on  "Early  Days  of  Woodstock"  in  The  Dispatch 
of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  Dec.  5,  1906. 
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unsheltered  and  on  the  brink  of  despair,  by  reason  of  the  provincial 
government's  delay  in  assigning  them  lots.^ 

This  delay  was  due  to  the  heavy  demands  on  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  surveyors,  who  were  already  swamped  with  the  labor 
of  laying  out  lands  for  the  great  number  of  refugees  who  had  arrived 
earlier  in  the  season.  Twelve-mile  tracts  or  blocks  had,  however, 
already  been  marked  out  for  the  regiments  on  the  River  St.  John,  the 
locations  of  the  various  corps  being  determined  by  lot.  As  five  of  the 
regiments,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  American  Volunteers,  deemed 
their  blocks  too  distant  for  occupation,  they  eventually  obtained  more 
convenient  situations  in  the  counties  of  York,  Sunbury,  and  Queens. 
Block  No.  4,  or  Canterbury  Township,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
fell  to  the  King's  American  Regiment,  which  early  in  1784  formed  the 
first  settlement  in  old  Lower  Woodstock.  This  settlement  was 
founded  by  Captain  Isaac  Atwood  and  a  small  number  of  associates 
at  "Bel-viso,"  forty  miles  above  St.  Anns  on  the  land  allotted  to  them. 
In  August,  1785,  this  little  community  numbered  thirty-one  men, 
thirteen  women,  and  twenty- three  children,  all  but  ten  being  con- 
nected with  the  regiment  named.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  others 
of  this  corps,  including  women  and  children,  were  also  settled  on  the 
regimental  land  at  this  time.  As  the  King's  American  Regiment  had 
a  total  enrollment  of  345  on  its  arrival  at  Parr  Town,  fifty- two  of  its 
members  had  seen  fit  to  seek  domiciles  for  themselves  elsewhere. 
Block  No.  5,  or  Queensbury  Township,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River 
St.  John  had  been  drawn  by  the  Queen  Rangers,  of  whom  361  individ- 
uals out  of  a  total  of  397  were  actually  occupying  their  lands  in  the  fall 
of  1785.  The  dissatisfaction  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  regiment  with  the 
block  first  drawn  by  its  officers  and  the  consequent  delay  in  finding  a 
new  location  serve  to  explain  the  greater  decline  in  the  number  of 
those  settling  on  the  lands  finally  designated  for  their  occupation 
than  in  the  case  of  other  regiments.  The  enumeration  of  1785  shows 
that  only  261  persons  out  of  the  355  connected  with  the  corps  on  its 
arrival  in  New  Brunswick  were  in  residence  on  their  lands  at  the  time 
indicated.  What  became  of  the  other  ninety-four  it  would  be  difficult 
to  trace,  although  in  a  census  of  July  29,  1785,  of  those  settled  in  the 
district  between  the  Nashwaak  and  the  Madam  Keysquick  we  find 
eighteen  of  this  corps  accounted  for,  and  five  others  appear  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  same  period.  Shel- 
burne  also  contained  thirty-seven  representatives  of  the  King's 
American  Regiment,  namely,  fifteen  men,  nine  women,  and  thirteen 

^  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond's  article  on  "Early  Days  of  Woodstock"  in  The  Dis- 
patch of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  Dec.  5,  19,  26,  1906. 
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children.  Parr  Town  and  Carleton  had  gained  noteworthy  groups 
of  Connecticut  Loyalists  as  permanent  residents  in  1783,  and  smaller 
groups  had  established  themselves  in  the  same  year  at  Maugerville 
and  Burton.  Other  refugees  from  Connecticut  soon  scattered  both 
within  and  without  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  single  families  or 
individuals  going  to  St.  Andrews,  St.  Stephen,  St.  George,  L'Tete, 
Hampton,  Petersville,  Fredericton,  Indian  Island,  and  into  West- 
moreland county,  New  Brunswick,  while  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
province  they  were  to  be  found  in  such  widely  separated  localities  as 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  New  Johnstown  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.^ 

If,  as  has  been  estimated,  Connecticut  had  about  2,000  male 
Loyalists  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,^  we  are  surely  safe  in 
saying  that  she  lost  well  on  to  a  half  of  these  through  flight,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  survivors  among  these  refugees  found  per- 
manent homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  along  the  St.  John 
River  in  New  Brunswick. 


1  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  241-243;  MS.  Record  of  Col.  Edward  Winslow  in 
the  possession  of  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond,  St.  John,  N.B.;  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers, 
222,  215,  244;  Sabine,  Am.  Loyalists;  N.  Y.  Geneal.  and  Biog.  Record  for  the 
years  1904  to  1909,  inclus.;  Colls.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  No.  9  (1914),  pp.  504,  505,  509 

« Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1899,  278. 


